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No. 3. _ - NEW-YORK, AUGUST 9, 1828. Vou. 4. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
DIVORCE. 


Sin—I observe the New-Harmony Gazette is now under the direc 
tion of Miss Frances Wright, as Editor, who has inserted some essay’ 
in favor of voluntary divorce, and against the compulsory bands of 
marriage as adopted in this and other civilized communities. 

I have no objection to the discussion of any opinion or doctrine, or 
to the bringing before the public any question, scheme, or theory that 
relates to an important subject. Full and free, patient and deliberate 
discussion is absolutely necessary to accurate information. We.shall 
not be the wiser for looking out of one eye and closing the other. Truth 
can never be established satisfactorily, if discussion be restrained ; ; if 
doubts be kept back through fear of giving offence. I am glad, there- 
fore, to find this talented woman engaged on a subject of so much mo- 
ment to the happiness of her sex. 

But it appears to me that she has taken a very confined view of the 
question in dispute. Marriage is not instituted ‘either by nature, or by 
the laws of society, for the gratification of the wants and passions of the 
two sexes, but for purposes much more important. These wants and 
passions are implanted by nature as the necessary means of continuing 
the species ; and marriage is instituted by the laws of society, for the 
purpose of ensuring the healthy rearing, and the properly educating of 
children, who form the essentially constituent elements of all society. 
If a man and woman come together for their own pleasure; and the 
consequence of that union be the production of children, whose bodies 
and minds require years of anxious and continual care, to make them 
fit to take the place of their parents, those parents ought not to forget 
the duties thus resulting from their own pleasures, or be permitted to 
throw them aside whenever want of ferethought, caprice, of mere wan- 
toness shall incite them to do so. . Neither the parents nor the children 
are born or live for themselves ; natural duties, and social duties; ate 
connected with the union of the sexes; nor can parental duties be ful- 
filed by men or women who do not consider the obligations they have 
incurred, but their own sensual wants alone. 

Who jean do justice to a child but a parent? What stranger will 
be competent to act as the substitute of a parent? If, therefore; a 
man and a woman be permitted to separate whenever theit own 
capricious tempers or desires produce what they may deem incompatt- 
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bility, the bodies and the minds of the children are sacrificed ;_ the pro- 
geny is defrauded of the care due to them; the race of human beings, 
and society itself is deteriorated by the neglect. A more unfeeling, a 
more sensual, a more selfish proposal can hardly be proposed. 

Men and women are born all over the world in nearly equal propor- 
tions—21 males to 20 females. This law of propagation has been 
found to be universal. Hence the union of one man to one woman only, 
is a law of nature ; and the arrangement that contravenes it is unnatural. 
But the temptation of variety will very often render an union tempo- 
rary, that, to be useful, ought to be permanent ; and the indulgence in 
change, will arise only and administer to depraved appetite. By such 
facility of change, a man of forty will be too often glad to get rid of a 
woman of the same age, and the decrease of personal attractions will 
throw the men into other connexions, more desirable to their appetites. 
‘This may be a pleasant state of things for the male, but not for the 
female portion of the country. 

Then again, all those natural and most interesting emotions that arise 
from a common offspring will be destroyed ; the labor will fall upon the 
female unaided by the father, whose sensual wants have given rise to 
the causes of separation. The offspring too, will feel the ertect of this 
state of things ; and parental loves, parental care, and parental control 
will, in very many cases, be annihilated. 

So, if disease or accident should render either party no longer desira- 
ble to the other, either from want of sensual gratification, or the burthen 
and care of nursing and attendance, the motives of separation will be 
generated, when the mutual comfort of each other’s society is most 
needed. In fact, I see nothing but the encouragement of bad passions, 
and depraved desires, that result from Miss Wright’s proposals. I at- 
tribute nothing of this kind to a woman whose conduct is irreproachable, 
and whose intellect is so superior ; but 1 think she has recommended a 
mode of living by which her own sex, and their offspring must be greatly 
the losers. 

If it be said that in the co-operative system, the education of the off- 
spring must belong to the community, and therefore a large part of my 
ebjections fall to the ground, I reply— 

Every system is bad, that tends to destroy the innocent pleasures and 
the strong interest deriveabie from natural feelings; every system is bad 
that tends to weaken the love of offspring, and paternal and filial affec- 
tion. No education can be good, where these strong feelings dictated 
by the best laws of nature, are weakened. Such a mode of education 

as | be good for those who are orphans by accident, or who are orphan- 
ized under Miss Wright’s system ; but being unnatural, it is bad in all 
other respects. Whatever be the mode of education, the kind feelings 
of parent and child must be preserved, or life loses one of its best charms. 
No ‘system of education, therefore, worth adopting, will obviate the ob- 
jections I make. 

- Her plan is bad also, inasmuch as it throws the control of education 
into the power chiefly of the weaker and more incompetent sex ; for a 
man who has deserted the first object of his first affections, will desert 
his children too. 
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Moreover, how can Miss Wright, or any female of delicacy, form a 
sexual connexion with a man, who tells her, ‘‘ I will not be bound to 
love you longer than two or three years?” What man of any spirit 
would enter into such an union with a woman who contemplates delibe- 
rately the future possibility of all mutual affection being destroyed, at the 
very moment when she is surrendering her person to hin? To him 
whose abandonment she can contemplate with all coolness and apathy ? 
This may be an union of bodies, for sexual purposes and momentary 
gratification, but a woman, in my opinion, calculates miserably who 


prefers it. GAMA. 
PIOUS LINE OF STAGES. 

Mr. Greorce Hovston,—I congratulate the friends of liberal princi- 
ples on what I consider a defeat of the Pioneer line of Stages which 
has been established with a view to control public opinion. I[t is now 
considered a complete failure, and public opinion is acting more strongly 
against it than any undertaking that has ever been commenced in this 
country: Although we are reputed to be so passive, and are willing to 
submit to almost any yoke the priests are pleased to put upon us, there 
is a redeeming spirit in the country, which when roused by such an out- 
rage upon our liberties, comes forth with a strength that is not to be re- 
sisted. The thing was projected by the presbyterians, and by them 
principally brought forward. The Baptists and Methodists ‘who do not 
live directly on the road,‘are generally opposed to it. Many of the 
presbyterian churches which have passed resolutions that they would 
not ride unless they could ride in a pious way, are becoming ashamed 
of their proceedings. They have had for some time an itching to do 
every thing in a pious way; and, with all, a propensity for riding which 
they foolisly supposed might be done in a pious way also. To ride thé 
public they are determined ; and when they are driven from stages, they 
will get on to something else. There is not a crime or fraud but they 
will produce scripture to justify. 

I was highly gratified at Utica, a few days after the celebration of 
Independence by the Sunday-School Union, at an observation made by 
a priest on the appearance of the school, containing near a thousand 
scholars. Says he, “ they look like a little army training up to fight 
the battles of the lord.”” And fight they will, for the Lord, alias, priests; 
if they imbibe the principles taught them. ‘ Ah,” says he, “ we have 
commenced at the foundation—we shall get a permanent edifice:” It 
gave me great pleasure to see the man enjoying his pleasing anticipa- 
tions ; for you must know I like to see every body happy, even thoughi 
it were from castlés in the air. His pleasure originated in the belief 
that his castle was permanently fixed on the earth; mine, that it was in 
the air, and we were equally happy in our pleasing anticipations: The 
man talked himself into a perfect extacy of joy, the contagion of which 
I could not avoid, and I was for the moment happy; from a different 
sourcefhowever ; he, in his anticipated suecess—J, in his certain defeat: 
Did you cver enjoy the pleasure of seeing children happy in blowing tip 
soap bulibles in a sumimer’s Sun! Such was my enjoyment: 

The mise ones in this county regret very much that the Piety Line 6f 
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Stages has been established, since it has produced such excitement, and 
created an opposition to presbyterian churches, hitherto unknown. 
All neutrals who heretofore were indifferent as to what course they took, 
provided they let them alone, have come out against them. They have 
been challenged to it. ‘‘ Choose you this day,” say they, ‘* whom you 
will serve.”” Merchants and mechanics have been called upon, and ad- 
vised not to oppose the Pioneer Line, if they valued their property, or 
their standing in society, ‘They are caught in their own snare. The 
people say, ‘‘ take care of yourselves ; as for ourselves, we can do well 
enough. What money we have usually given to priests, we shall give 
for the dissemination of free principles, and free tracts.’ 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
Madison County, July 24th, 1828. 


To the Editors of the * Philadelphia Album, and Lapis’ Literary 
Magazine.” 

GENTLEMEN,—On looking over your i4teresting paper this afternoon, 
an article appears, dedicated to Miss Frances Wright, which, in addi- 
tion to the strictures penned upon that lady, contains expressions against 
a respectable society of gentlemen and ladies in a sister city, of a charac* 
ter highly vituperative. 

With every disposition to accord you praise for the plan you have 
pursued in relation to her, as we deem it consistent with the first princi- 
ples of honor and generosity, it is to be regretted that you did not also 
favor them with a number, conscious as you must be of the present ex- 
istence, and rapid increase of the “ New-York Free Press Association.” 
Of the extensive circulation which “ The Correspondent,” a weekly 
publication, issued regularly under their patronage, receives, you may, 
perhaps, be ignorant, as they do not exchange. Rest assured its sup- 
porters are daily increasing, and it is sent by mail, at this time, to every 
section of the Union. 

Weak and pusillanimous must that mind be, which, under the fancied 
mantle of popular prejudice, can eject the venom of satire and misrepre- 
sentation against those innocent and unoffending individuals, whose 
characters will not suffer, at any time, in the contrast with your’s, or 
your timeserving fraternity. ‘The day has passed, when the paragraph 
of an editor, or the anathema of a priest can silence the lip, or bind the 
conscience of republicans ; and it does not require the eye of prophecy 
to show that the era is not distant when it will be the interest of your 
brethren to issue squibs against fanaticism and credulity. Then will 
your masters of the Sable Robe lay aside their vissionary dreams, and 
unfold to their hungry and deluded flocks those beautiful and sublime 
truths which are revealed to every mind that seeks them in the sacred 
volume of Nature. You charge that Association with “decrying morality,” 
an assertion as repugnant to truth, as light is to darkness. No! their 
intentions have always been, and their efforts are now directed to save 
us from that vortex which has plunged every European country in 
misery. 

From the vastness of your research, and the plentitude of your wis- 
dom, you pretend to have discovered the cause of the French Revolu- 
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tion. Had you read with attention an impartial history of tat untor 
tunate struggle for the natural rights of man, your penetration must 
have shown you that the same cause that operated there, existed in this 
land, though in a far less degree. Unfortunately for our countrymen, 
we are so fond of English importations, that while we introduce the 
beautiful preductions of Art, of Science, and of Literature, we too often 
bring with them their antipathies and prejudices. Hence, from that un- 
happy country, we have borrowed the term “ French Philosophy ;’’-a 
phrase at one ridiculous and untrue—coined at an English desk, and 
preached from an English pulpit, to arouse the vulgar, and sustain the 
natural jealousy of a rival nation. We admit that France has produced 
many profound reasoners—-many acute minds; but it is not to her that 
we can look for the fathers of Philosophy, while the names of Bacon, 
and others, illumine the page of England’s early history. 

You allude to the French Revolution, and pretend to trace its lament- 
able issue to the philosophic principles of the age.—Nay, worse; you 
have labored to identify them with licenciousness, and then gravely in- 
siruct us that such were its moving causes, although it commenced about 
the same period with our own, and was supported and sustained by 
kindred spirits. But, alas! the ignorance of the people, and the conse- 
quent influence of priestcraft, mildewed and blasted the first fruits of 
philosophy which grew so auspiciously in that fertile country, and are 
daily cuming to perfection in this. Had ours been equally unfortunate, 
it is easy to trace what ministerial curse would have been bestowed upon 
our common country. But, thanks to the author of creation, the minds 
of these who signed the Declaration of Independence, were illumined 
by the light of the same philosophy; and the unperishable wreath of 
slory they have added to their names, by being faithful to its dictates in 
the day that tried men’s souls, while ministers of the established church, 
of your holy religion, were preaching submission, and breathing 
anathemas against them as rebels and insurgents, will be transmitted to 
the latest posterity, and be echoed in every place where the love of 
liberty and genuine patriotism warm the human bosom. 

In additon to your unfounded assertion, that the society ‘“ decries 
morality,” you have qualified it with that of the “ Old and New Testa- 
ment.” This we deny, unequivocally. They have noi at any time ut- 
tered or written, printed or published one w ord subversive of the general 
principles of morality contained in either of those instructive books ; and 
you are challenged to the proof. ‘They contend that they were never 
written by the finger of their God ; nor were even authorized by him : 
that they contain, in themselves, ample testimony that they are the pro- 
ductions of rude and barbarous writers, and composed in an age of cor- 
respondent ignorance and doctrines. Contrast the dec alogue and its 
sanguinary provisions with the laws of China, of Judea, of Persia, of 
Arabia, and of Egypt. Compare the wisdom of Solomon, as shown in 
his proverbs, with the wise sayings of ail the nations quoted above, and 
tell us whese are the wisest? Read your New Testament, and say, if 
the simple maxims of Jesus,—-the philosophic dreams of John, the Aris- 
totelean,—and the silly sophistries of the cynical Paul, are not all of 
them borrowed from philosophers, that haye an honest claim to prece- 
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dence of at least tive hundred vears. Exansine the seattered remains of 
their works,*and your eyes must be opened to the delusion that cover= 
you. 

To enter thus largely on this interesting subject, was the farthest 
from our intention when we began. But our feelings of honest indigna- 
tion would not permit us to say less. Think not we are impelled by 
hatred or ill will, however base your motive may have been in giving an 
editorial and cowardly thrust at the hard earned reputation of that 
talented and independent body. 

From the priest-ridden condition of our fellow citizens, and the conse~ 
quent imbecility of the public mind, the propriety of publicly discussing, 
at this time, the fundamental principles of the marriage bond, may be 
questioned. Although the principles for which Miss Wright contends, 
have not been denied at any time in general society, the laws of divorce, 
we think, sufficiently illustrate the subject, and any attempt to defend 
her, or sustain her peculiar vpinions is unnecessary. She has talents 
that will support her amid the reproaches of faithless men,—of unkind 
and inattentive husbands, many of whom, to their disgrace, occupy the 
editorial seat. Do your duty to your wives, gentlemen !—fulfil your 
marriage vows, and you will not have cause to be jealous, or fear the 
discussions of Miss Wright. Her efforts, we hesitate not to say, are 
laudable, as it is likely they will stimulate the female world to rise from 
that degraded state in which arrogance ane presumption have placed 
them. 


Is it possible that a miscellany, devoted to the sex, and designed for 
their amusement and instruction, should be the first to hurl the shaft of 
reprobation—what, Americans! Your publication itself is a standing 
stigma upon us ; for, if we are not mistaken, it teems with the. silly 
adulations of men, while the genius and talents of our sex are left to 
slumber in the night of silence and neglect. 

But remember, kind sirs, the era is coming, when you will ac- 
knowledge us equals, and, by reforming yourselves, find us indeed help- 
mates, meet for you in every situation. ‘The slave of the south, were 
hig mind enlightened by knowledge, would naturally try to improve his 
condition. Their masters know it, and have forbid their instruction. 
We, whose minds are awakened from the sleep of ignorance, can see 
in the whole train of your argument, a fear, correspondent with theirs ; 
and though it is a mother, with six little pledges of constant love and | 
affection, playing artlessly around her, and one, too, who is blessed with 
a ‘faithful husband, that addresses you, and, at his instance, discusses 
this interesting subject, she feels no apprehension. She has a more in- 
fallable guide, than your bible—a nobler cause thant he dogmas of dead 
men:—the law of Nature, implanted in her bosom, which impels her in- 
evitably to pursue that line of conduct which advances most her own, 
and the happiness of a dear devoted husband. 





: ZENOBIA. 
Philadelphia, July 28th, 1828. 
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EXISTENCE OF JESUS CHRIS’. 

Sin,—Your correspondent on the Morality of the New 4 estament, 
has stated, that a certain Jew, Philo, who wrote on the aifairs of the 
Jews, and who was contemporary with Jesus Christ, has made no men- 
tion of Jesus, his miracles, or his doctrines; which had they been so 
notorious as is supposed, would be a very extraordinary omission, 1n a 
Jewish writer, living at the time. He (your correspondent,) makes the 
same remark concerning the historian Josephus, who was himself, in all 
probability, a contemporary with Jesus Christ ; for Josephus was at the 
siege of Jerusalem, 37 years after the death of Christ. About Josephus, 
however, there is no controversy. 

Your correspondent calls Philo the Jew, Philo Judeeus. This is com- 
plained of by a writer in the ‘ Olive Branch and Christian Inquirer, 
of Aug. 2, 1828, p. 177, who thinks Phile Judzus is not Philo the Jew: 
and on the authority of Eusebius, and of Joseph Scaliger, a modera 
Frenchman, (not Scalliger) says, Philo the Jew knew nothing at all of 
the Jewish language ! 

First of all; I reply that Eusebius lived more than 300 years after 
Philo ; and therefore is not a competent witness to prove that Phile the 
Jew knew nothing of his mother tongue. 

Secondly ; Philo was sent as ambassador from the Je ws, to the Em- 
peror Caligula. 

Thirdly ; ; He lived at Alexandria, where the Jewish language was im 
great vogue, among all the learned men of that place; and where the 
Jewish Scriptures were translated into Greek. 

Fourthly ; Eusebeus is not only a notorious liar and falsifier, but de- 
fends lying and forgery, when used for the good of the Church. I hope 
Mr. Kneeland will not deny this: if he should, he will find the very 
words of Eusebius, in Greek, on this occasion, cited in Gibbon’s answer 
tothe Rev. Mr. Davis, with reference to the original. Hence, I con- 
clude that Philo the Jew may, without any mistake, and with great pro- 
priety, be called Philo Judzeus ; also, that a man who lived upwards of 
300 years after him, is not competent authority to prove that Philo was 
ignorant of his mother tongue, when there is no other witness: and as 
Jesus Christ died A. D. 33, and as the Jews sent this ignorant man, 
Philo as their ambassador to Caligula, seven years afterwards, he must 
have been contemporary with Jesus Christ if indeed any such person 
ever lived. 1 say this deliberately ; becaull the writers called evange- 
lists are never cited by name till about the year of our Lord 180, at the 
earliest. Suppose a man, at this day, were to give an account of a 
miracle-monger who lived in the time of Charles 1, in London; and 
who having been hanged, brought himself to life, and then went up inte 
heaven ; and that the person in question was never heard of till now, 
for the first time,—would this be sufficient ground to believe any thing 
about him ? 

As J do not profess myself a very learned man, and the same may be 
the case with some of your readers, pray copy the article “‘ Philo,” from 
* Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary,’ who cannot be accused of being an 
interested witness. A FRIEND TO TRUTH. 
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The following is the article, from ‘“ Lemprier’s Classical Dictionary,’ referred 
to by “ A Friend to Truth.”--Ed. Correspondent. 

Philo, a Jewish writer of Alexandria, A. D. 40, sent an ambassador 
from his nation to Caligula. He was unsuccessful in his embassy, of 
which he wrote an entertaining account ; apd the emperor, who wished 
io be worshipped as a god, expressed his dissatisfaction with the Jews, 
because they refused to place his statues in their temples, He was so 
happy in his expressions, and elegant in his variety, that he has been 
called the Jewish Plato, and the book which he wrote on the sufferings 
of the Jews in the reign of Caius, met with such unbounded applause 
in the Roman senate, where he read it publicly, that he was permitted to 
consecrate it in the public libraries.—His works were divided into three 
parts, of which the first related to the creation of. the world, the second 
spoke of sacred history, and in the third, the author made mention of 
the laws and customs of the Jewish nation. 








NEW-ZORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 9, 1828. 








LECTURE. 
DELIVERED AT THE FREE PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
On the Origin 6f Man.—By a Member. 

Although some naturalists, and even Linneus, has included man 
in the great family of quadrupeds, on account of some physical re 
semblances which he has with them, this occasions too much confusion 
to be followed. The moral qualities of man; his height ; the faculty 
which is so peculiar to him, of walking on two feet; the great variety 
which he introduces into his works, by invention and combination, are 
qualities which appertain to him alone; they establish between him and 
all other animals a line of distinction, too well marked not to be rec ag 
nized. Man displays upon his countenance, the expression of mind, « 
sentiments, and of passions, by which he is actuated, When left to “a 
simple education of Nature, these qualities acquire more force and 
energy. The laws of society have altered his primitive character. Con- 
straint and subordination have turned aside the prominent traits. 
He yet preserves, however, striking shades. The passions still mark 
out to us those different expressions which are hi. upon the fea- 
tures of men, and which produce that sublime, though dumb language, 
whose effects are so powerfakupon sensible minds. "The faculties of his 
mind, the extent of his desires, hold him in perpetual inquietude ; the 
happiness which he seeks after, and which may be said to be almost a 
chimera, occupies him continually ; but the search has given birth 
to industry and arts, which produce him the comforts of life, as well as 
the pleasures and superfluities of his wants, Enjoyments seem to ac- 
cumulate to satisfy his wishes ; but, alas! they are always fleeting; hap- 
piness is always at a distance. Social and domestic distresses, physical 
evils, distractions of mind, religion, come one after another, to disturb 
his enjoyments, and derange all his combinations. 


‘Bound to the earth, he lifts his eyes to heaven.”’ 


His birth is impressed with all the signs of feebleness ; in-his infancy 
he i is nothing of himself, he exacts long and painful cares ; it is to ma- 
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ternal tenderness, and the interest it inspires, that he owes lis preserva- 
tion; his continued cries and tears seem to announce a being unhappily 
destined to pain and sorrow. ‘The development of his forces employ 
a large portion of his existence. Compared with him, the flower starts 
forth in an instant. It is only at the age of puberty, which is when he 
is about fourteen years of age, that he commences to perceive his ex- 
istence ; his progress then is rapid ; he wishes every thing, and under- 
takes every thing; his audacity does not allow him to perceive any 
bounds to his faculties; ha hence takes the rank assigned him. The 
first of all beings, by his power, his address, his agility, he reduces all 
to his sway; the whole globe becomes his dominion, all animals his 
tributaries ; he uses them to increase his power, and strengthen his 
means; the mighty elephant and the noble horse, though superior in 
strength, become his slaves. Come to maturity, he perceives new and 
unperious sensations. Love steps in to promote his joys, to iticrease 
his sorrows; if found alone, and abandoned, le soon finds a companion 
to his miseries and his happiness, to divide his burthens with him, who 
is indispensable to his existence. He follows the law common to all 
beings; he sees in this portion of his existence, his destiny, and one 





Nature, man produces his like ; generation after generation appear, dis- 
appear, and are reproduced in succession. 

Nations, spread abroad over the globe, enjoy ard live by its fruits, 
which are yielded to industry and exertion. The seas afford a source 
of communication and of life, and man seems but to will it, to be happy ; 
but ignorance of the true path of happiness, we the real source of plea- 





sure, by ambition, by rivalry and jealousies, he destroys the harmony of 


Nature. Rights badly understood, rome dare of privileges, break 
threugh all relations by which union is cemented. ‘The earth and the 
sea, the source of enjoyment and life, bee:me the arena of bloody com- 
bats and fierce disputes. It is in vain that storms and tempests sweep 
over the waves—imau’s courage and genius vanquish all daagers ; insti- 
gated by rage, religiou, ambition, revenge, to reach his fellow man and 
doom him to destruction ; every science is ransacked to enable him, 
with the greatest facility, to destroy his fellow ; that fellow, too, that it 
has taken twenty or more years to bring forth, and to npen, and who 
has been the source of* vast solicitude and unceasing cares. Other 
anunals destroy their fellows to feed themselves, to support life ; but man 
does it to gratify his passions—for the sake of destruction alone, and 
most frequently imstigated by the pure and pious motives of religion, to 
serve that God who is said to be the father of the human race, as though 
a Supreme Being could be served and gratified by rapine and murder. 
Man has-been called a predatory animal. In one sense he is;° but 
it has been a question among the scientific, whether man is naturally a 
carnivorous animal, calculated to live upon flesh, or, as asserted by 
others, best calculated ‘to. live upon a vegetable diet altogether. I 
know of no study more likely to lead to. utihty, and promote our own 
purposes of comfort and improvement, than the study of our own nature. 
Ll speak not here of intention. Dogmatically to assert what this or that 
mechanism or structure was intended to fulfil, is an assumption too 
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often, taken up by men of Science, which has frequently led them imiv 
ridiculous mistakes, and cast contempt upon the subject of their en- 
quiries. Even upon the supposition of an all-wise creator of the uni- 
verse, it is a presumption in man, a species of dictation, by taking the 
staff into his own hand, to lay down, arbitrarily, what the iutention of 
the different works in nature was. All that we can venture upon, in de- 
termining the much disputed point, of what is natural, is to. calculate the 
best adaptation of whatever we meet with to our happiness. 

The natural state of man is a subject which has enlisted writers in all 
ages, and excited much contest. While some have maintained that the 
savage state, with the indulgence of all the savage propeusities, was that 
intended by the God of Nature, as proper for man, and that we are 
travelling out of that intended path, in advancing towards civilization, 
and in adding to our comforts and enjoyments ; and that we should best 
promote our happiness by remaining in that primitive state, or returning 
to it, others contend that that must be the natural state, whatever it may 
be, in which man is, at any time, or any where found, or the intentions 
of Deity are frustrated, and man, the creature, defeats the will of the 
Creator. That there is much reason in this view, will appear to every 
unprejudiced mind, although the shock given to the advocates of the 
savage site is great, from its obliging him to originate evil from the same 
source, and supposing intention of evil as well as good. But leavmg 
them.to settle this point as they can, we will leave the error where it 
lies, in the attributing of mtention at all, take man as we find him, 
and make our own deductions from his construction, and experience of 
what is best calculated for his benefit and good. 

There are some animals who from their formation and habits are called 
carnivorous, and who feed entirely upon others. ‘This construction is 
conspicuous in the teeth, having no grinders, but long narrow and thin 
teeth, calculated to tear flesh ; in their claws which are sharp and useful 
to hold their prey; in their muscularity of frame, giving quickness of 
motion, and in their stomach and short intestines. The food of carni- 
vorous animals requires very little reduction before it enters the stomaeh ; 
hence, they have no grinding teeth, the articulation of the jaws does not 
admit of that latera! motion. Thus the lion, the tiger, and other of the 
eat kind do not chew their food which is easily reduced to the state 
required for the nourishment of the animal; and every thing favours 
the quick passage of the food, as seen in the weasel, the seal, and the 
lion. On the other hand the herbiceurous and ruminating animals have a 
very different structure, with back teeth calculated altogether for grind- 
ing and comminuting hard food, the front teeth flat and thin, to crop ‘off 
the vegetables, with a stomach divided into two. or more departments, to 
retain the food ; sometimes with a structure to regurgigate it into the 
mouth, and there advance the process of digestion, by reducing it to a 
softer pulp. Some have the stomach divided into two portions, which 
entirely differ from each other, as in the hare, the rabbit, the horse, &c. 
where also the food in the two halves differ much in appearance ; in these 
animals the left half of the stomach is covered with cuticle while the 
other is seft and villous. A regular phenomenon is found on the stomach 
of the horse called botts ; they are small worms which hang in clusters 
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from the inner surface by means of two small hooks called tentacula, If 
removed they will attach to any soft substance, by drawing back those 
hooks, within their skin then project them parallel to each, until the sub- 
stance is pierced, they expand them latterally, bringing in their points 
and remain thus attached. They come to maturity the latter end of 
this month, (May,) and after expulsion change to a chrysilis, from which 
in six or seven wecks the fly appears. It is yet undetermined whether 
this is prejudicial to a horse or otherwise. 
[To be concluded in our next. } 
ee 


MISCSLLAN EOUS. 


Growing LTaberality.—An admirable pamphlet has recently appeared 
in France, from the pen of M. Charles Dupin (whose accurate statistical 
works are already so well known,) entitled, Les Forces Electorais de 
la F’rance, im which he proves, by a variety of facts, that the recent rapid 
progress of liberal opinions in France, depends on a cause which must 
speedily ensure their complete triumph ; on « cause no less certain than 
death—in a word, on death itself. He shows that, a very few years ago, 
the electors who had attained the age of manhood in or before 1789, the 
men who had been educated in the habits and prejudices of the reigns of 
Louis XV. and XVI., formed the great majority of the Electorial Col- 
leges ; that nearly in the same proportion as this majority has dimin- 
ished, a change has taken place in the character of the elections, and 
that at last, the ‘‘ new generation” has obtained the ascendency, of which, 
in the lastgreturns we see the fruits. The same change, proceeding from 
the same cause, he observes, is visible in all bodies and in all professions 
in France—in the bar, in the academy, and even in societies, which have 
been formed for the purpose of destroying the new opinions, and which 
have been themselves destroyed by the death of the old, and the neces- 
sary introduction of the younger members. Against this moral and 
physisal cause, no political resistance is of avail. 

We think we observe a change in Great Britain, not so marked, (be- 
eause the stability of her institutions has prevented so distinct a test be- 
ing applied to the opinions of men there as in France,) but similar in kind. 
The names of parties are kept up; but the old statesmen, who gradually 
disappear, leave no successors to their prejudices. Mr. Peel, for instance, 
is a ‘Tory, but he is very different from the Tories of the last generation ; 
the Mr. Peel of 1828 is a very different man from the Mr. Peels of 1808, 
or 1798, and we shall be much supprized if the Mr. Peel of 1829 is not 
dissimular to all preceeding him, both in point of politics, and political 
importance. The sceptre of intolerance is shattered if not broken, and 
a new era is now rising to our view. The reign of good feeling, of 
brotherhood and affection is rapidly approximating, and the syinptems 
of growing liberality which are apparent in every quarter, indicates the 
certain overthrow of disreputable intolerance. The recent repeal of the 
Test and Corporation acts, and the triumphant passage in the House of 
Commons of the long agitated Catholic question, speaks volumes in be- 
half of that liberality of sentiment which even in our own day and at 
no very distant period, has been vilified, trampled on and dispised (if not 
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actually spurned) by prejudice, bigotry and ignorance in the political 
arena. Look to the state of British politics in ‘the year of °78 when Mr. 
Grattan’s first relief bill was introduced into the House of Commons—it 
is a period of fifty years:—look at the gradual diminution of intolerance, 
of prejudiced fanaticism and unsympathysingj bigotry which has sub- 
sequently taken place :—contrast even the pr inciples of the new, the mere 
stripling generation, with those of their fathers now ex: sting—and tells 
us, is not the millennium of liberty approaching:—say is not intellectual 
degredation giving way to moral and physical intelligence? say, is not 
the tenebrosity of intolerance and error gradually subsiding i the hori- 
zon of British politics?—Yes! Liberality is in her crescent-—her pathway 
is irratated with the sunbeam of education ; and science, and truth are 
companions on her way. Never, never shall her course be stayed: it is 
not in human debasement, it is not in political infamy, nor in moral 
depravation, in unlettered bigotry or intellectual frenzy, to arrest or stay 
her progress. She shall culminate in the political heavens when others 
are in their nadir, and the spheres shall breath their praises to the name 


of Liberality '|—-March of Mind. 


Orthodoxy, or to speak more distinctly, congregational Calvinism was 
once the standing order of New England ; this was the we: ilth, the power 
and the glory ; but by degrees a different order of things lias ar:sen, es- 
peciatly in the city of Boston, were orthordoxy had, but a few years ago 
dwindled away so that but a few individuals, members of the Old South 
church, were left as its adherents. A few leading men of that party 
have met together and formed a plan for its restoration, and are labor- 
ing with all their might to carry it into execution. The American Edu- 
tion Society, Tract Society, Sabbath School Union, the two Missionary 
Societies, Temperate Society, Prison Discipline Society, the Sabbath 
Society, &c. are all parts of this great scheme. 

Now as Boston must necessarily have considerable influence on the 
whole country, like a strong hold in a campaign, they have resolved to 
bring all their force to bear | upon it, in a vigorous effort to recover it. 

Their mode of attack is to build meeting-houses, like throwing up so 
meny batteries, and then to call their greatest »reachers to fill the pulpits 
_ like so many great guns to keep up a continual fire upon the croud 
around them. ‘The report of these guns are heard all over the country, 
but in truth after all, there is more noise than any thing else. For their 
powder is weak, their shot but light, and their pieces poorly pointed. 
But there is a noise, and they hope ‘by this noise to draw the attention of 
the public to their movements, and draw them into their ranks, some- 
thing like raising soldiers at the sound of the drum, strutting through 
the streets, decorated with feathers and ribbons ; but they are not very 
successful. The people at large are not so easily moved as they 
imagined they would be, but either return the fire, or turn away with in- 
difference and disgust.—Cry from the Four Winds. 


Dancing of the Sun.—The day before Easter-day isin some parts called 
‘Holy Saturday.” On the evening of this day, in the middle districts 
of Ireland, great preparations are made for the finishing of Lent. Many 
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a fat hen and a dainty piece of bacon is put in the pot by the cotter’s 
wife about eight or nine o’clock, and woe be to the person who should 
taste it before the cock crows. At twelve is heard the clapping ¢ of hands, 
and the joyous laugh, mixed with “ Shidth or mogh or cories,” i. ©. out 
with the Lent: all is merriment for a few hours, when they retire, 
and rise about four o’olock to see the sun dance in honor of the re- 
surrection. This ignorant custom is not confined to the humble la- 
borer and his family, but is scrupulously observed by many highly re- 
spectable and wealthy families, different members of w ;hom I have heard 
assert positively that they have seen the sun dance on Easter morning. 

It is enquired in Dunton’s “ Athenian Oracle,” “ Why does the sun 
at his rising play more on Easter-day than Whit-sunday?”’ ‘The ques- 
is answered thus :-—‘* The matter of the fact is an old weak, superstitious 
error, and the sun neither plays nor works on Easter-day more than any 
other. It is true, it may sometimes happen to shine brighter that morn- 
ing than any other; but, if it does, it is purely accidental. In some 
parts of England they call it the lamb-playing, which they look for as 
soon as the sun rises, in some clear or spring water, and is nothing but 
the pretty reflection it makes from the water, which they may find at 
any time if the sun rises clear, and they themselves early, and unpreju- 
diced with fancy.” The folly is kept up by the fact, that no one can 
view the sun steadily at any hour, and those who chose to look at it, 
or at its reflection in water, see it apparenty move, as they would on 
any other day. 











St. Vitus’s Dance.-—Why the disease called St. Vitus’s dance was so 
deno ninated, is not known. Dr. Foster describes it is as an affection 
of the limbs, resulting from nervous irritation, closely connected with a 
disordered state of the stomach and howels, and other organs of the ab- 
domen. In Papal times, fowls were offered on the festiv ‘al of this saint, 
to avert the disease. It is a vulgar belief, that rain on St Vitus’s day, as 
on St. Swithin’s day, indicates rain for a certain number of days follow- 
ing. It is related, after St. Vitus and his companions were martyred, 
their heads were enclosed in a church wall and were forgotten, so that 
no one knew where they were, until the church was repaired, when the 
heads were, found, and the church bells began to sound of themselves, 
which causing inquiry, a writing was found, authenticating the heads ; 
they consequently received due honor, and worked miracles in due form. 


Ball Play was formerly played at Easter in churches, and statutes 
passed to regulate the size of the ball. The ceremony was as follows : 
the ball being received, the dean, or his representative, began an anti- 
phone, or chant, suited to Easter-day; then taking the ball in his left 
hand, he commenced a dance to the tune, others of the clergy dancing 
round, hand in hand. At intervals the ball was handed or tossed by the 
dean to each of the choristers, the organ playing according to the dance 
and sport: at the conclusion of the anthem and dance, they went and 
took refreshment. It was the privilege of the lord, or his locum tenens. 
to throw the ball, and even the archbishop did it. 
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Cross of the South.—This constellation is in about 185 degrees cf 
longitude : its south polar distance being in about 39 degrees, it cannot 
be seen mn the northefn parts of Europe. Humbolt who observed 
the cross of the south, thus eloquently describes it:—‘* The lower re- 
gions of the air, were loaded with vapours for some days. We saw dis- 
tinctly, for the first time the cross of the south, only in the night of the 
4th and 5th of July, in the sixteenth degree of lattitude. It was strongly 
inclined, and appeared, from time to time, between the clouds, the centre 
of which, furrowed by uncondenced lightnings, reflected a silver light. 
The pleasure felt on discovering the southern cross was warmly shared 
by such of the crew as had lived in the colonies.’ in the solitude of the 
seas, we hail a star as a friend from whom we have been long seperated. 
Among the Portuguese and the Spaniards, peculiar motives seem to in- 
crease this feeling ; a religious sentiment attaches them to a constellation, 
the form of which recalls the sign of the faith planted by their ancestors 
in the deserts of the new world. The two great stars which mark the 
summit and the foot of the cross, having nearly the same right assension, 
it follows, that the constellation is almost vertical at the moment when 
it passes the metidian. This circumstance is known to every nation that 
lives beyond the tropics, or in the southern hemisphere. It is known 
at what hour of the night, in the different seasons, the southern cross 
is erect, or inclined. It is a timepiece that advances very regular nearly 
four minutes a day; and no other group of stars exhibits, to the naked 
eye an observation of time soeasily made. How often have we heard our 
guides exclaim, in the savannas of Venezuela, or in the desert extend- 
ing from Lima to Truxillo, ‘ Midnight is past, the cross begins to bend !” 
How often these words reminded us of that affecting scene were Paul 
and Virginia, seated near the source of the river Lataniers, conversed to- 
gether for the last time ; and when the old man, at the sight of the south- 
ern cross, warns them that it is time to separate !” 


St. George and the Dragon.—It is related of St George, in the Golden 
Legend that he arrived at a city of Lybia called Sylene. Near this city 
was a stagnant lake or pond like a sea, wherein dwelt a'dtagon, who was 
so fierce and venomous, that he terrified and poisoned{the whole country. 
The people therefore’ assembled to slay him ; but when they saw him, 
his appearance was so horrible, that they fled. Then the dragon pur- 
sued them even to the city itself, and the inhabitants were nearly de- 
stroyed by his very breath, and suffered so much, that they were obliged 
to give him two sheep every day to keep him from doing them harm: 
At length the number of sheep became so small, that they could only give 
him one sheep a day, and they were obliged to give him a man instead 
of the other; at last, because all the men might not be eaten up, a law 
was made that they should draw lots to give him the’youth and infants of 
all ranks, and so the dragon was fed with young gentlefolks and poor 
people’s children, till the lot fell upon the kings daughter. Then the 
king was very sorry, and begged the people to take his gold and silver 
imstead of his daughter, which the people would not accept, because it was 
according to his own law ; and the king wept very much, and begged 
of the people to give the princess eight davs before she should be given 
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to the dragon to be devoured, andjthe people consented. Ard when 
the eight days were gone, the king caused his daughter to be richly 
dressed as if she were going to her bridal, and having kissed her he gave 
her his blessing, and the people led her to where the dragon was. St. 
George had just come; when he saw the princess, and demanding why 
she was there, she answered, “‘ Go your way fair young man, that you 

ish not also.” Then again St. George demanded the reason of her 
ee there, and why she wept, and endeavoured to comfort her; and 
when she saw he would not be satisfied, she told him. Upon this St. 
George promised to deliver her; but ste could not believe he had power 
to do her so great a service, and therefore again begged him to go away 
And while they were talking the dragon appeared, and began to run to- 
wards them; but St. George being on horsback, drew his sword and 
signed himself with the cross, and rode violently, and smiting the 
dragon with his spear, wounded him so sorely that he threw him down. 
Then St. George called to the princess, to bind her girdle about the 
dragon’s neck, and not to be afraid ; and when she had done so, “ the 
dragon followed as it had been a meke beest and debonayre ;”’ and she 
fed him into the city, which when the people saw, they fled for fear to 
the mountains and vallies, till, being encouraged by St. George, they re- 
turned, and he promised to slay the dragon if they would believe and be 
baptized. Then the king was baptized, with upwards of 15,000 men, 
beside women and children, and St. George slew the dragon, and cut 
off his head ; and the people took four carts and drew the body with 
oxen out of the city; andthe king built a church, and dedicated it to 
our Lady and St. George. 


Free Press Tract Fund.—Although the advocates of liberal principles are opposed 
to those Bible, Missionary, and Tract Societies, which have been established in this 
and other countries, the principle on which these Societies proceed cannot but 
receive their approbation. It, in fact, originated with the friends of civil and religious 
liberty in Europe, and would, long ere this, have overthrown political as well as 
spiritual tyranny, had not measures been adopted to restrain the dissemination of 
all writings calculated to dispel the mists of ignorance. 

A plan so excellent and efficient was not to be lost sight of by the priesthood. 
They immediately perceived that a system so well adapted to operate on the 
human mind in favor of liberal principles, might, now that its progress had been 
arrested by the civil power, be acted upon with advantage in aid of religion. Pious 
tracts were thus substituted for those of a liberal tendency; and that mighty engine, 
the press, the value of which can only be appreciated when it is employed in diffusing 
knowledge, has been prostituted to the base purpose of arresting the progress of 
science, in order to extend the empire of superstition, and the influence of the 
priesthood. 

The object contemplated by creating this fund, is to counteract the demoralizing 
effect which the circulation of religious tracts must have on the community. By 
sending forth writings of a nature suited to open the eyes of the world to the deception 
practised upon them—to give birth to reflection, and to lead to a rational train of think- 
ing—it is not doubted but that one liberal tract, while it will be read far more exten- 
sively, will have a more powerful effect in rendering mankind better and happier, 
than fen thousand of those religious productions. with which the country is inundated 
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and which, there is every reason to believe, are loathed by four fiiths of the in 
habitants. 

With these views, the “ Free Press Association’ respectfully solicit the co-opera- 
tion of the friends of Truth throughout the United States, who will be supplied with 
Tracts ut cost prices. 

Subscribers of $1, will be entitled to 1000 pages; being ten pages for one cent. 

A donation of $10 will entitle the donator to 500 pages annually, during life. A 
donation of $5, to 250 pages annually, during life. 

Orders to be addressed to the agent, Mr. GEORGE HOUSTON, Free Press Trae! 
Depository, 422, Broadway, New-York. 





AGENTS FOR THE CORREPONDENT 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. John Turner, 134 Market Street 
Cincinnati, O. Mr. Robert L. Jennings. 
Kendal, O. Mr. Matthew Macey. 
Paterson, N. J. Mr. Robert Chiswell. 
Portsmouth, N. H. My. Jolin Webste:. 
Red Hook, N.Y. Erastus Marshal 
Hudson. N. Y. Moses Younglove 


The friends of liberal principles throughout the United States, are respectiully re 
quested to accept of the Agency of the Correspondent. Three volumes are now 
completed, and setts can be had from the commencement, at the original Subscrip- 
tion price, [$1 50, a volume. } 

The following works are sold at the Office of the Correspondent. 

Ecce Homo; or a Critical Inquiry into the History of Jesus of Nazareth, 12mo. bds 
75 cents—bound and gilt, $1. 

Votyer’s Ruis or Emprres ; with the Law or Nature; a new translation, with 
plates, 8vo, bound and gilt, 81 25: also, 12mo, bds, 75 cents. 

Act or Reason, pocket edition, with plates, 37 1-2 cents. 

Tue Gop or THe Jews anp CueistTians! Embellished with a correct likeness 
f coloured] 25 cents. 

** A liberal discount on the above to those taking quantities 





*,* Subscribers to the Correspondent, who settle half yearly, are re- 
minded that by the original conditions they are now in arrear for Vol. IV. 
which commenced on the 26th ultimo.—It would save the trouble and ex- 
pense of collecting, if Subscribers were to pay at our Office. 





Free Press Associalion.—The meetings of the Association are now held in the Tem- 
ple of Science, (formerly the Bethel Academy) Elizabeth-Street, between Houston and 
Bleeker-streets. A Theological lecture will be delivered on Sunday, (to-morrow) the 
10th instant, at 4 o’clock, in the afternoon. The Scientific lectures are postponed 
during the continuance of the warm weather. 
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The CORRESPONDEN i is published at 422 Broadway, by Gro. Hovstox & 
o, Terms—3 per annum in advance 




















